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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 6oo acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
_ Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 


sense of the term. They call their social system B1sLz ComMUNISM 
or Comptex Marriacg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per ibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
Jamilies, as distinctly bounded and d from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Communty of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C Ye 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildi dapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 














are 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


IMMORTALITY OF LOVE. 





BY C. L. JAMES. 

If love be life, true love can never die ; 

Though, | g in the i ity of space, 
The sun that filled our vision, as on we fly, 

Retires amongst the stars, hut keeps its place 
In the increasing firmament; and high 

Raised over Passion’s fires, and shades of sin, 
Stands glorious forth, a landmark and a light 

To guide and cheer us. Love was born within 
The center of the universe, and, bright 

With immortality, he lives and reigns 
In God’s own breast, our wandering souls to win 

To those pure Heavens, where what we call 

The Right 

Is one with the Beloved, and all our pains 

A rainbow stairway to our hard-won gains. 





STIRPICULTURE. 
Il. 


HE above word was brought before 

our readers somewhat abruptly last 
week ; we will now introduce it with due 
ceremony. It is compounded of two words 
(in the manner of horticulture, floriculture, 
etc.), the first of which, stirfes, is the Latin 
word for vace. The whole word therefore 
means _ race-culture, and will be found con- 
venient in our pages to express without circum- 
locution, the science of improving mankind 
by attention to the law of propagation. 


In a previous article we have shown that 
a slow improvement has been secured to the 
human family in common with all other races, by 
means of the principle of natural selection, 
which gives advantage to the best stocks, and 
favors any variation in the direction of in- 
creased power. We have also shown that in the 
case of Noah’s family, and of Abraham and 
the Jews, more direct efforts were made for 
human culture, by selecting certain stocks to 
the exclusion of others, and breeding them 
pure as the herdsmen say, through a series of 
generations. 

We may now go further, and give attention 
to the fact, that several agencies have been 
providentially arranged to bear on the produc- 
tion and preservation of improved varieties of 
the race. The dispersion of mankind into 
separate nationalities with languages so di- 
verse as to obstruct communication, is one. 
Difference of religion, is another. Exclusive 
_ marriage, is a third. Each of these agencies has 
operated as a fold or inclosure, secluding that 
part of mankind contained in it from promis- 
cuous mingling with other parts, and confining 
it to an inbreeding process, by which its pecu- 
liar traits have been strengthened and per- 
fected. If a breeder wishes to develop or 
preserve a variety, he provides for a careful 
separation of his animals. Improved straw- 
berries are kept pure, only by planting them in 
separate beds. So diverse nationalities, lan- 
guages and religions, and marriage, have been 
the separate breeding-yards of the race, hither- 
to. The German marries a frau and the 
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Frenchman a delle Neither goes to 
England for his wife. “The Mohammedan seeks 
his harem among the daughters of his faith, the 
Catholic marries a Catholic, the Quaker com- 
bines with the Quaker, the Puritan with the 
Puritan. The consequence has been, that 
each of these types has had the opportunity to 
develop and perfect whatever was peculiar or 
valuable in it, as a distinct variety. 

This is one side of the Providential plan of 
stirpiculture. The Lord has hitherto shown 
himself a producer of improved seedlings on a 
majestic scale. But there is another depart- 
ment of the art, besides that of preserving 
varieties by seclusion, véz., that of skillful 
crossing and combining of varieties, whereby 
the special values of two or more are repro- 
duced in the third. This, we believe, is the 
stage to which the divine art of stirpiculture 
has now arrived. We look now for the unifi- 
cation of mankind in a race that shall com- 
bine in one all the good that has been attained 
by separate culture. As the blood, departing 
from the heart, is dispersed through a thou- 
sand separate arteries to the surface, and is 
then by a reversed course sent back to its 
center, so the great current of human destiny, 
which has so long flowed in diverging chan- 
nels, is now pulsing homeward, toward a cen- 
ter of perfection, joy and unity in the heart of 
God. We need but to refer to the increase of 
communication that forms so striking a feature 
of the times, and to the agencies that are 
operating to break down national and religious 
separation, to show that the original process of 
dispersion is being reversed. This movement 
culminates in the renunciation of exclusive 
marriage, and the substitution for it of a sys- 
tem by which scientific combinations of the 
sexes, for the sake of progeny, can take the 
place of the crude and mainly instinctive 
unions of the past. Observe that while exclu- 
sive institutions have served a good use, as 
breeding-folds for the production and preserva- 
tion of varieties, they have also lasted till they 
could put the interest of human propagation 
into the hands of their true successors, science 
and inspiration. There is to be no interreg- 
num—no dropping down from what has been 
gained to a lawless and degrading promiscuity ; 
but every thing being ripe for the change, the 
accumulated materials of the past are to be 
transferred without reserve to the direction of 
science and the Higher Law, for an unlimited 
advance.—G. W. hiteooil 


dame. 


ONE OF THE FOUR. 





A MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE A. MILLER. 
XV. 
A® we look back over the history of the Com- 
munity we recall no event that so deeply 
touched the hearts of all as the death of John R, 
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Miller in the summer of 1854. He had endeared 
himself to every member. Many more than loved | 
him; they almost idolized him. He was so gen- 
rous, so large-hearted, so full of sympathy, so | 
quick to feel and respond, so magnetic, so noble, 
so courageous in face of threatening danger, and | 
so full of faith, that he won and held universal re- | 
spect, confidence and love. The worst enemies of 
the cause of Holiness had naught to say against 
him. In his manner and bearing there was some- 
thing princely. It does not seem enough to say, 
as many do, that he was a perfect gentleman. To 
all that fills the common conception of a gentleman 
he added many higher qualities. In his suscepti- 
bilities he was like a woman; he seemed to appre- 
ciate instinctively your slightest trial, and there was 
nothing formal and officious in his words of conso- 
lation. He made you conscious that it would be a 
positive joy to him to share your burden. I shall 
never forget how, when I wasa mere boy, he found 
out, without any word of mine, that I was suffering 
keenly from a sharp and needless censure, and 
how with his words of kindness he removed every 
trace of pain. Not content with this he went to 
the person who had wounded me, and induced him 
to offer me an apology. Such acts were not un- 
usual with him; they were the natural expression 
of his noble nature. 

But while sympathetic and ready to comfort the 
weak, he was full of courage—there was a touch of 
the heroic in his character. In the defense of the 
truth, as he considered the cause of Perfectionism, 
he did much hard fighting in the early days of our 
history. He stood, and chose to stand, where the 
battle was hottest. He it was who conducted the 
retreat from Putney in 1848, and the return there 
a few years later; and he it was who, more than 
any other one, met and overcame the opposition 
here at Oneida during the first years of our history. 

He would not have been called a learned man 
nor a great man, but his unerring instincts served 
him better than the love of books ; and his power 
of enthusiasm made him a tower of strength ina 
cause which received his entire approbation as did 
the cause of Holiness. 

His buoyant faith made him the best financier 
the Community could have had in its days of com, 
parative poverty. When the exchequer was empty 
he never doubted that supplies would come in due 
time from some quarter ; and he inspired all around 
him with the same confidence. 

The last years of his life were wholly devoted to 
the general interests of the Community. He was 
never free from responsibility—acting either as 
general manager and father of the Oneida Commu- 
nity, or as financial superintendent of the five 
Communities then existing, or in both capacities. 

When death snatched this favorite leader aud 
dear brother all felt stricken; and it is not surpris- 
ing that Charlotte, who had been so long and inti- 
mately associated with him, should be deeply 
affected by his loss. It took hold of her as no 
other trial had ever done; but she did not sorrow 
as one without hope. Two weeks previous to his 
death she wrote: 

“My private experience for several days past 
has been mostly connected with Mr. Miller’s sick- 
ness and the labor of spirit growing out of it. I 
am very thankful for the lessons of faith and the 
deeper insight into the principles and practice of 
our Great Physician which I have gained by this 
experience. The visit of Harriet (her sister from 
Brooklyn) at this time is a merciful Providence 
that I can not be too thankful for; it shows truly 
that the hairs of our head are all numbered, and 
not a sparrow falls to the ground without our 
Heavenly Father’s notice. My own wishes would 
probably have planned a very different ‘programme’ 
for her entertainment while at Oneida, but here 





again I am persuaded God knew best what would 


conduce to fellowship and unity, and has ordered it 
so that greater concentration of spirit and more 
inward comfort have grown out of this tribulation 
of the flesh than could have come by all external 


| pleasures. In respect to Mr. Miller’s case, we 


daily rejoice in being able to fall back on Christ; 
he proves to us that he is managing it skillfully, and 
we feel confident that great good will be the result.” 

A week later she wrote: 

“In Mr. Miller’s case there has been great fail- 
ure of body and mind within a few days. God 
knows the end. I desire to look on the bright side 
and give the whole matter to God, who doeth all 
things well. We endeavor to keep him as quiet as 
possible, and trust the event with God, who is able 
to deliver, and he will deliver; but if not, be it 
known unto thee, O Death, that we will not bow 
down to thee nor serve thee.” 

A week after Mr. Miller’s death she penned the 
following letter to her mother at Putney : 


“ Oneida, Fune 23, 1854. 

“DEAR MOTHER:—As Mr. Van Velzer starts 
at noon for Putney, I take the opportunity to send 
by him a sort of pocket port-folio which Mr. Miller 
carried with him for the last three or four months. 
He liked it better than a common port-folio. If 
you like it and find it convenient to write on or 
keep your papers in, I shall be glad. A blank 
book partly written in I send tq F. 

“ In the fly-leaf of his memorandum-book bought 
in January he wrote his name, and the first entry 
is—‘I wish to commence this year with confessing 
the sovereignty of Christ and union with him ;’ 
and on the last leaf he wrote, ‘To him who has 
the Christian’s hope there is no light except what 
shines through the grave.’ 

“I think he has had a presentiment for a year or 
more that his trouble in his throat and stomach 
would be fatal, and after he was taken so unwell at 
Brooklyn a strong persuasion that his hour was 
come settled upon him. His vital energies were 
spent, and nothing seemed to get the lever of faith 
under him. It was fore-ordained; his work was 
done and the call to depart was imperative. 


“ How good and true is John’s discourse in the 
last paper about Christ’s being ‘ Lord of the dead 
and living.’ This is just as acceptable to our faith 
in Christ’s sovereignty as the belief that his resur- 
rection power is quickening our mortal bodies. If 
he has ordered Mr. Miller into another part of the 
field, it is for his good and improvement and for 
the benefit of the cause every way. It seems to 
me very much as if he had gone a long journey, to 
return at some future day with the triumphant 
throng who are advancing from the shades to meet 
Christ in the resurrection. David said of his Jittle 
son, ‘I shall go to him, but he shall not return to me.’ 
Our faith leads us to believe that in these last days 
‘They may return to us and we may not be com- 
pelled to go to them.’ 

“I think Mr. Miller was ripened much during the 
last two years. His faith and devotion were more 
single-eyed. His natural buoyancy never seemed 
fairly gone, though much beclouded after he came 
from Brooklyn. He suffered a great deal nights all 
winter, and during his sickness; but he was patient 
and meek and thoughtful for others all the way 
through. He was much beloved in the family ; all 
seemed to feel that he was a father and a brother 
indeed. The prayers that have been put up for 
him, and in view of his sickness through all the 
Communities, I believe will be answered in some 
good way, better than if he had been allowed to re- 
main with us. That God loved him and still keeps 
him, I have no doubt. As Harriet said, he seems 
to have been one of those who were called to ‘/ay 
down their lives for the brethren.” Ue certainly 
had the spirit of self-sacrifice to a great degree. 
That I have a very lively sense of all his noble and 
lovable qualities and of his constant and generous 





affection for me, you will not doubt; yet I feela 
rejoicing in my innermost heart in God’s will in 
taking him away. Christ is all in all, and better 
than any creature; and we shall find all good in 
him. 

“The children are well. Tirzah and George 
were more particularly affected by their father’s de- 
parture. Love to F.and H. Thank all for their 
love. I hope you are on the ascending scale again. 
Write as often as you can. 


“ Yours affectionately, CHARLOTTE.” 








ALL’S FOR THE BEST. 





All’s for the best ! be sanguine and cheerful, 
Trouble and sorrow are friends in disguise, 

Nothing but folly goes faithless and fearful, 
Courage forever is happy and wise : 

All’s for the best—if a man would but know it, 
Providence wishes us all to be blest, 

This is no dream of the pundit or poet, 
Heaven is gracious, and—All’s for the best ! 


All’s for the best ; set this on your standard, 
Soldier of sadness, or pilgrim of love, 

Who to the shores of Despair may have wander’d, 
A way-wearied swallow, or heart-stricken dove ; 

All’s for the best ! be a man but confiding, 
Providence tenderly governs the rest, 

And the frail bark of his creature is guiding 
Wisely and warily, all for the best. 


All’s for the best! then fling away terror, 
Meet all your fears and your foes in the van, 
And in the midst of your dangers or errors, 
Trust like a child, while you strive like a man. 
All’s for the best ! unbiased, unbounded, 
Providence reigns from the East to the West, 
And, by both wisdom and mercy surrounded, 
Hope and{be happy that All’s for the best ! 
—Tupper. 


WHY DISCARD GRAMMAR? 


DEAR EDITOR :—You don’t hear from me very 
often, but you may be sure that my interest in your 
enterprise is not on the wane. Your cheerful 
paper is like an old friend, a sort of second self. 
Indeed, it reflects the life of your Community so 
clearly that I feel, when a copy is put in my 
hands, as though I were invited to a kind of family 
interview. 

But when I read in a late number the fragment 
entitled “Grammar,” written by Richard Grant 
White, I was led to think you had done him an 
injustice—inadvertently I mean—so I sent for the 
magazine from which you copied, and read the 
entire article, and then I thought the injustice was 
on his part. It seemed to me, for I am not unac- 
quainted with his writings on language, that he had 
failed to fully express his own conclusions on the 
subject. 

It appears that he has been pestered by a set of 
correspondents from whom he wants a riddance, 
and that he writes what you have copied, in a state 
of mind not entirely tranquil, so that some allow- 
ance should be made. But as he stands as a kind 
of authority in language, and as some persons 
gladly avail themselves of an excuse for their 
indolence or lack of application, which this ex- 
tract may fairly be construed to give, it becomes 
one to discriminate and to apply the needed com- 
plement and corrective. 

There is very little to which we can except, in 
what he says about the best means of acquiring a 
foreign language ; to those who have taken some 
pains to master their own, the statement that fol- 
lows may appear not well founded : 


“But though the study of grammar is neces- 
sary in the acquirement of a foreign language, and 
is the only means of becoming acquainted with the 
construction of the sentence in those languages that 
are called ‘dead,’ toward the mastery of one’s 
mother tongue it gives no help whatever.” 


This is liable, it seems to me, to mislead the in- 
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considerate, and do harm. Mr. White may attach 
a peculiar meaning to “grammar” which does not 
here appear. We are obliged, however, in this 
case, to take his words as we find them, and as he 
makes no reference to Murray, Kirkham, Brown, 
Smith or any other grammarian as giving no help in 
this direction, nor to any method of teaching or 
study, good or bad, the conclusion seems unavoid- 
ble that he means grammar in the abstract. 


Well, what really is grammar considered in the 
abstract? As “music is the science of harmonic 
sounds which treats of the principles of harmony, 
or the properties, dependencies, and relations of 
sounds to each other, also the art of combining 
sounds in a manner to please the ear;” so gram- 
mar may be defined as the science of language 
which treats of the principles of language, or the 
properties, dependencies, and relations of words and 
sentences to each other; also the art of speaking 
or writing with propriety or correctness according 
to established usage. English grammar therefore 
is the scéence of the English language, is the art 
of speaking and writing the English language cor- 
rectly. 

Now this involves Orthoepy—the correct pro- 
nunciation of the words of the language; Orthog- 
raphy—the correct spelling of the words of the 
language ; Etymology—their classification, proper- 
ties and modification ; Syntax—their relation and 
proper arrangement in sentences; and Prosody, 
correct versification, punctuation, and the proper 
use of figures of speech. 


So that all you learn from whatever source with 
regard to the correct pronunciation of English 
words counts so much toward the mastery of one 
part or division of grammar; all that you learn 
from whatever source with regard to the correct 
spelling of English words counts so much toward 
the mastery of another division of grammar ; and so 
on through all the five divisions, each one of which 
_ must be completely learned, in order to master 
English grammar. The poor speller can no more 
claim to understand grammar than the person who 
knows little or nothing of versification, or pronun- 
ciation, or the correct use of figures of speech; or 
than the college graduate, who, acting as the chair- 
man of a public meeting, inquires, ‘Has any one 
any business ¢ey would like to bring forward ?” 
Now how can it be said, think you, that the study 
of English grammar gives no help whatever 
toward the mastery of the English language? 


Let us glance at the matter from another point 
of view. Let us suppose that Mr. White means 
syntax only, when he says grammar. Now, can we 
entirely justify what he claims? I certainly know 
one person who uses his mother tongue more cor- 
rectly, more readily, more logically and forcibly 
than would have been possible to him had he not 
been a faithful student of its syntax. Talents 
differ. I have heard excellent music from perform- 
ers that never studied music as a science or as an 
art. “The best English that I ever read or heard 
came” beyond doubt, “from men and from women 
who” were remarkably gifted in this respect, and 
admitting that they probably “knew as little about 
grammar as they knew about the Rosicrucian 
mysteries ;” who doesn’t know that they would 
have sharpened even their transcendent faculty by 
mastering whatever of the science or art of the 
language remained unknown to them? “Those who 
from childhood” seldom “read the best authors, and 
who” do not “talk with the most cultivated people,” 
simply because such people are not accessible to 
them, get their first impulse, in nearly all cases, 
toward improvement in the use of their vernacu- 
lar, from the grammar in the public school. 

You know perhaps as well as I, that Mr. White 
has written in an interesting way about “Feeling 
Bad and Feeling Badly;” about “In and Into; ” 





about “Lie and lay ;” about “Shall and Will;” 
about “ Those Sort,” and so on. Well, he evi- 
dently thinks his say in these cases has never been 
said before, and I suppose he hasn’t a doubt that it 
gives his readers some help toward the mastery of 
their mother tongue. Neither have I. But it so 
happens—and just here a little pleasantness comes 
in—that the gist of it all may be found in the best 
modern grammar, brought out certainly, in most 
cases, with as much point and fullness, and with as 
clear illustrative examples. So you see that after 
all, he does vindicate the study of grammar; he 
does admit, unwittingly to be sure, that it gives 
some help toward the mastery of one’s mother 
tongue ; that is, if he considers his own labors of 
any value in this direction. 
Truly yours, 
Oneida, N. Y., Fune 9, 1875. 


C. J. BELTON. 





VINELAND CHARACTERISTICS. 





Il. 

INELAND is a young town now in its four- 

teenth year—and as not much can be expect- 
ed of youths at this age, but to sow their wild oats 
—so, perhaps, too much solidity and fruit of ma- 
turity should not be looked for in this its youthful 
period. Still like many youngsters, it feels its im- 
portance and puts on the general show of manhood 
as may be seen by its numerous institutions, its 
fine school buildings, churches, lecture-hall, etc.; 
and now, besides the publication of half a dozen 
different periodicals, appears a bright and sprightly 
looking daily, edited by a young lady! 

Some persons become settled, sober characters 
much earlier than others. So from the past ex- 
perience of Vineland, many lessons are learned, 
and it is now, though so young, quite sober, yet 
radical and progressive under the impulse of active, 
young America’s blood. 

Men looking on long enough to discover the 
prosperity and advantage of the object, and pos- 
sessed with the energy and means to carry it for- 
ward, conclude to build a new hotel. This building 
is to be of brick; four stories high and a hundred 
feet long; and with appendages will cost a hundred 
thousand dollars, more or less. The preliminaries 
for its construction are under way, and it is ex- 
pected that it will be ready for many guests this 
fall. 

Life and enterprise prevail. If private houses 
need to be built, or deep wells and windmills for 
irrigation are wanted, they are constructed without 
delay. So with other matters. Meetings to further 
any object, Temperance, Religion, Spiritualism, all 
move in their direct lines. Women’s Rights, Dress 
Reformers and Health Advocates have spheres and 
atmospheres to move in. At this moment there is 
in session at the Baptist Church, a Sabbath School 
Convention, representing this part of the State. A 
‘Temperance meeting this evening will be held at the 
Methodist Church ; and at Cosmopolitan Hall, Prof. 
Johnson of Yale College, is giving, on four success- 
ive evenings, a course of lectures on Agricultura 
Chemistry for the benefit of the farmers. 

All these are but a moiety of the moving interests 
of mind and matter constantly going forward by 
one impulse or another.—As shown for instance, 
by the following handbill scattered broadcast: 


PARKER PILLSBURY, 


THE OLD ANTI-SLAVERY 


WAR HORSE, 
Will Speak in COSMOPOLITAN HALL to-morrow 


May, 30, 1875 at 10 1-2 A.M., & 71-2 P.M. 


Subjects: —“ The Popular Religion and what shall 
we have instead ?” 


Evening, “ Land Labor and the Laborer, a word 
to the workers.” 


Doors free. Collection taken. 





Parker Pillsbury did speak, and with some of his 
former eloquence and zeal, but mainly in showing 
the faults and failures of Christianity, without put- 
ting one on the sure and positive road to heaven. 
It is true he criticised Spiritualism some—a cause 
to which he seemed to adhere—with Woman’s 
Rights predominant, and hinted that marriage was 
its greatest obstruction. He did suggest that the 
Bible was not well understood, and commended its 
study, and its spiritual precepts to his friends of the 
spiritualist school. 

In the evening he spoke feelingly in commenda- 
tion of Labor and the Laborer—showed the con- 
trast between excessive wealth and poverty, and in 
the consideration of injustice and monopolies, said, 
when erial navigation became common, as possi- 
bly it might, operators and discoverers would, like 
land owners, want deeds with notes and bounds to 
certain portions of God’s free atmosphere for their 
own exclusive property. 


I did not take notes, and will not pretend to give 
a tithe of the lecture, only to say that all this class 
of teachers, though probably well-disposed toward 
humanity—for this is their theme—yet they miss the 
object of their aim, by ignoring Christianity, or 
seeking their accomplishments in spite of it. They 
have so long labored to destroy—that destruction 
is still more in their thoughts and feelings than con- 
struction, especially simple building according to 
the pattern of Christ and essential Christianity. 
Judging of sectarianism and human selfishness they 
conclude there is no good in Christianity itself, and 
throw it overboard with anathemas, while like the 
suicide, they kill themselves only, thinking not 
that Christ—the head of all the principalities and 
powers—is yet alive, and as fast as he can find medi- 
ums and adherents, will help his earnest younger 
brothers to a unity of life and interest, in the fellow- 
ship of love of the truth and a joyous peace, for 
which they may forever strive in vain without him. 

Vineland, Fune 2, 1875. M, L. W. 


TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD. 


A correspondent of the Daly Graphic writes : 

“* Paris, May 11.—The late re-awakening of in- 
terest in the transfusion of blood has brought about 
a singular experiment in France, where Drs. Veuil- 
I6t and Prestin-Rivordin, both well-known physi- 
cians of Lyons, have been seized with the enthusi- 
asm of science and devoted themselves to it as 
other physicians had previously done by inoculating 
themselves with virus, of various diseases. Dr. 
Prestin-Rivordin is a small, thin, nervous man, and 
Dr. Veuillot is or was, as the case may be, a very 
large and robust man—the very opposite in appear- 
ance of hisfriend. For a number of years Prestin- 
Rivordin has been ailing, not apparently from any 
organic disease, but from a slow wasting away 
which threatened soon to carry him off. Veuillot 
had not only a strong personal liking for him, but 
the two had for years experimented together and 
become necessary to each other. In view of the 
rapidly-approaching dissolution of Prestin-Rivor- 
din, it was agreed between the two to try the effica- 
cy of transfusion from the veins of the strong man 
into those of the weak. It was at first of doubtful 
success, as is usual, but after a while it seemed to 
work better, and then with alternations of seeming 
success and defeat. A result followed which seems 
to confirm the statement of Huxley that the entire 
substance of the body changes in much less than 
seven years—probably in two, or even less. All 
the material of the body—absolutely all of it— 
comes through the blood, and after these repeated 
transfusions the substance of Prestin-Rivordin be- 
came that of Veuillot, who seems now—or would 
in ordinary conditions now seem—to be the subject 
of a delusion which consists in believing himself to 
be really Veuillot. The doctors are somewhat 
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puzzled as to whether or not this is a delusion, 
for, physiologically speaking, Prestin-Rivordin is 
throughout his whole body what was once his friend. 
He remembers things which certainly never hap- 
pened to him, but which did happen to the other, 
while his own past life seems but a dim dream. If 
he is, then, Prestin-Rivordin, who then is Veuillot ; 
where is he en effet; who in the world is the real 
Prestin-Rivordin? Where is his soul? What 
moral relation has he to himself? The doctors are 
puzzled with the matter, Briane de Brismont, the 
celebrated alienist physician, deeming it perhaps 
the most remarkable case on record. Is it not so ?” 





ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


HarriEt M. WorpbeNn, EDITor. 


MONDAY, F$UNE 14, 

The Progressive Communist comes to us, and 
the first page of it gives a glimpse of the home- 
life of the people who call themselves “progressive 
Communists.” From it we learn that “criticism as 
a means of improvement is advocated by all, but 
very few take advantage of it.” This is to be re- 
gretted. The same writer adds, “I hope it will not 
merge in a fault-finding spirit.” We can tell these 
good people as well as all others who attempt liv- 
ing a Communal life, that if criticism—that is, 
honest, legitimate truth-telling—is excluded from 
their economy, they may expect evil-thinking, 
evil-speaking and a host of other evils. 

In a Community—of all places in the world— 
people see each other face to face; and faults 
which in private life remain obscure, here become 
discernible. The only way to ensure a harmoni- 
ous life in such a society, is for its members to 
occasionally submit themselves to the criticism of 
those who are their daily companions. By this 
means very bad faults may be cured and all causes 
of discord removed. 


AMERICAN EXAGGERATIONS. 





HERE isa constant tendency among us Ameri-’ 
cans to intensify the English language. 
Words and forms of speech which serve us well 
to-day, seem tame and weak to-morrow. Then we 
choose those a little stronger and thus proceed un- 
til our ordinary speech would startle one who only 
knew the language in its purity, and who accorded to 
its words their strict meaning. Among the influences 
which tempt us into such intensifying, I consider 
one of the most potent to be the writings of our 
characteristic American humorists, Artemus Ward, 
Mark Twain, Bret Harte, and others. Many of 
the mirth-provoking passages of these writers con- 
sist solely of the most stupendous exaggerations. 
I could select a hundred instances, but they are 
familiar to everybody. In their writings the proba- 
ble, the improbable, and the absurdly impossible 
are so completely intermixed that it is a matter of 
sound judgment on the part of the reader where to 
draw the line between them. They are all equally 
asserted as facts. If these writers are too constantly 
read, without much thought as to the effect of their 
peculiar style, young people especially, are quite 
likely to find themselves contracting the habit of 
using very exaggerated expressions in the ordinary 
affairs of life. This is something to be carefully 
avoided. It is already the case that Englishmen 
have some difficulty in understanding many of 
our terms and phrases, partly on.account of our 
habit of exaggeration, and partly because we have 
adopted so much Western slang. Very often you 
will see an Englishman listening with sober look 
to a Yankee joke. It evidently seems to him to 
be only a silly lie, with nothing funny aboutit, The 





people of London were some time in learning how 
to laugh properly at Artemus Ward’s sallies ; but 
Ward was good-natured and waited for them at the 
right places; so they finally caught the idea and 
were amused. 

This habit of exaggerated speech which has at- 
tained such a hold upon us Americans may have 
an important bearing on the matter of truthfulness. 
When people become careless in regard to repre- 
senting the exact truth in little things they will 
naturally contract an indifference in regard to 
larger matters also. It is noticeable nowadays that 
when one asserts a thing his listeners study his 
motives for saying it, in order to determine whether 
they ought to believe him. We are apt to extend 
full credence only when the motives look plausible 
and every thing is in its natural order ; whereas 
it ought to be the case that what one soberly de- 
clares to be the truth on any subject which he is 
competent to know, should be believed merely be- 
cause he declared it so. Every man ought to be 
able to trust to the word of his fellow-men. Wemust 
learn to keep our jokes well separated from our sober 
words or we shall have trouble. If any one will 
study his words for even a single day and endeavor 
to use them only in their proper and true sense, I 
predict he will see the need of giving serious at- 
tention to this matter. F. W. S. 


LOOSE FELLOWSHIPS. 





NDER the title of “‘ Persuasion better than 

Compulsion,” Alcander Longley discourses 

in his paper “ 7e Communist” and from his re- 
marks we extract a paragraph : 

“‘ Our folks at home have been discussing the propriety 
of adopting a rule against the use of tobacco in our Com- 
munity, which has brought to mind my experience in try- 
ing to form a Community in Cincinnati some years ago. 
Eight or ten of us had been meeting and arranging for the 
commencement of our Community for sometime, and 
when we were about to make a forward movement it was 
proposed to have a set of rules in reference to the per- 
sonal habits, disposition and belief of the members. 
Each one proposed some rule that suited him, but to 
which some other one could not agree. For instance : 
H. wouldn’t live with any body who used tobacco; P. 
wouldn’t allow anybody to swear or drink nor to ridicule 
the Bible, but was an inveterate smoker and used vulgar 
language ; L. could not tolerate any one who was so super- 
stitious as to believe all the tough stories told in the 
Bible ; K. swore and drank occasionally, but would not 
excuse vulgarity; and W. insisted on Shakerism or 
celibacy, and I. would not allow his interference in the 
family affairs of the members. So, finally, as we all 
cared more about these matters than about the all-im- 
portant matter of Communism, the result was that we 
only got what we cared most about—each one had his 
way, but none had a Community.” 

On another page of the same sheet Mr. Longley, 
speaking of probationary membership, says : 

“ Of all the hindrances to the extension of Communism 
the greatest obstacle has been the idea that individual 
perfection or uniformity of habits, disposition and belief 
were necessary to enable persons to co-operate, and 
which could only be ascertained by requiring additional 
members to serve on trial for some certain time as 
probationary members. The wonder is that anybody at 
at all should join such Associations or Communities who 
are so very particular about their associates.” 

In still another column, while commenting on 
Mormon Communism, Mr. Longley writes : 

“If they undertake to adopt Communism along with 
their theocracy and polygamy it will be so perverted and 
misapplied that we fear it would be used as a means of 
doing a great deal more harm than good, as is the case 
with all religious Communities.” 

Putting these extracts together thus, they need 
no comment. Considering that Mr. Longley writes 
this after the numerous attempts and failures he 
has experienced, he may be said to be acquiring the 
principles of successful and profitable Communism 
somewhat slowly. 





METED CALAMITIES. 





WRITER of the Worcester Palladium 

recognizes a connection between the physical 
disasters now so prevalent on land and water, and 
the moral state of the people. It is refreshing to 
hear such reasoning as the following : 


* All around, physical disasters and maladies seem as 
uncontrollable to the moderns as to the ancients. We 
build fire-proof blocks, and equip fire departments with 
all the modern appliances for extinguishing fires, and yet 
streets and cities constructed of brick, stone and iron, 
are but toys in the grasp of the flames. 

“Coupled with this fact of physical calamities is the 
fact of moral corruption. Somehow there is a moral 
disintegration going on—gigantic frauds, malfeasance in 
office, defalcations, scandals and rumors of scandals, 
elopements, the most horrid and unprovoked murders, 
wickedness in high places, robberies and burglaries—as 
if all men had ‘eaten the insane root that takes the 
reason prisoner.’ The disturbed moral condition of 
society affects the world at large by unsettling credit, so 
that confidence in men is no longer the guaranty to 
enterprise and prosperity it was. Corruption of morals 
is the bane that flows from war, and poisons all the 
social, political, and spiritual fountains of life ; and es- 
pecially when war is followed by an almost unprece- 
dented financial prosperity, as was our civil war at the 
North, is the corruption swift and fatal. * 

* * + * 

“Now a question of casuistry presents itself in con- 
nection with the two classes of facts above stated, vs., 
is there any connection, as of cause and effect, between 
moral corruption and physical calamities? In other 
words, has the moral status of a people any thing to do 
with physical conditions? So far as health is concerned 
we know that there is a clearly-traced and swiftly-work- 
ing law of retribution in the physical nature of men, 
which manifests itself in disease and decrepitude when 
habits of vice take the place of habits of virtue. In- 
temperance and licentiousness as surely effect the body 
as acids or poisons. If it is claimed that the body cor- 
rupts the mind, and is the instrument of temptation, it 
yet is easily seen that when the mind is degraded and 
bestial, physical beauty is marred, and the general con- 
ditions of a sound body are compromised. 

* . * * 

“Tt is not mere fancy that couples the physical dis- 
turbances of the past few years, and especially at the 
present time, with the wars, the scandals, the debauchery 
the crime and the rascality of the time. 

“Of course, if all laws and cosmic forces do God’s 
will, then man, who is superior to all laws, must do 
God’s will, and if he goes counter to that will, then the 
laws take him in hand and work their way to his reform- 
ation or overthrow, and in either case they fulfill their 
high behest. ‘The pure in heart shall see God.’ And 
when men rise to a high moral standard, acknowledging 
the Heavenly Father as the All-wise and All-loving, 
they will so chime in with the design of heaven, as 
easily to secure the best physical concomitants of the 
earthly lot.” 


This is simply emphasizing Christ’s doctrine, 
that men shall be rewarded according to their works. 
When all nations learn to view matters in this 
light, there will be such striving to live pure, perfect 
lives, as has yet never been known. 


To the list of scientific men who have testi- 
fied to the reality and deep significance of the 
phenomena of Spiritualism, containing such 
names as Crookes, Wallace, Varley, Flammarion 
and Hare, is now added Prof. Wagner, of the 
Imperial University of St. Petersburg, a naturalist 
of great eminence. The report of his investiga- 
tions has caused great excitement in scientific 
circles in St Petersburg. His first sittings 
were with Home, but these only served to 
excite his interest. He finally secured a very 
powerful-medium named Brediff, who submitted to 
test conditions. Mr. Wagner’s report, published 
in the Messenger of Europe, consists mainly of ac- 
counts of sittings with this medium, The Sfirit- 
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ual Scientist, issued at Boston, is reprinting the 
article in full. 


THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE or Physical Speculations 
on a Future State: New York, Macmillan 
& Co. 

The authors of this remarkable book are not 
given, but are said to be Professors Tait of 
Edinburgh and Balfour Stewart of Owens College 
Manchester. The parts of the book which treat 
of the Science of Energy are only slightly varied 
from the little work by Prof. Stewart on the 
Conservation of Energy, published last year as 
one of the International Series. 


The book is very interesting and original in its 
treatment of its subject, but to us, its chief signifi- 
cance is as one of the rapidly-multiplying signs 
that the great question of a future state is be- 
coming the foremost scientific problem of the day. 
The echoes of the discussions started by Prof. 
Tyndall’s Belfast address are still reverberating. 
Although a great deal of intemperate heat has been 
displayed on both sides of the controversy, the 
address has accomplished the great good of bring- 
ing the matter at issue between Spiritualists and ma- 
terialists into a prominence from which it can never 
recede until it has been fairly fought out on scien- 
tific ground. The present work seems to be put 
forward as defining the views of men who occupy 
a position in the scientific word fully equal to that 
of Professors Tyndall and Huxley ; but who can not 
allow the claim for visible matter that it contains 
“the promise and potency of every form of life.” 


Although the authors dismiss modern Spiritualism, 
denying the objective reality of the phenomena, 
yet, by a purely scientific argument they arrive at 
nearly all the fundamental views of Spiritualists, 
viz; that the visible universe has its rise in an unseen 
correlated order of matter and force, which we 
may term spiritual ; that the destiny of living be- 
ings here is to a continued existence in that unseen 
order of beings, and that that universe is so related 
to the one we live in, that communication is possible 
between them. Our duty is to live “for the un- 
seen, through the unseen.” 

We will give our readers an outline of the argu- 
ment in another article. T. 


ROBERT SPARROW DELATRE 

ORN in the island of Ceylon, Oct. 8, 1808; 

died at Oneida Community, June 5, 1875. 
Mr. DeLatre was of combined English and French 
ancestry, and was the son of Major DeLatre of the 
British army, who served with distinction in 
the campaign in Egypt against Napoleon. Mr. 
DeLatre, became acquainted with the Community 
twenty-six years ago. The acquaintance soon 
ripened into permanent friendship on both sides. 
He sent his children to the Community to be 
educated, one of whom, Herbert, remained with us 
till his death, becoming a devoted and beloved 
member of our circle. In December 1856, Mr. 
DeLatre entered the Community and has ever 
since been one of us. Many beautiful qualities 
of character endeared him to us. He exercised a 
large influence among us not only in the direction 
of single-hearted devotion to the gospel of Christ, 
but also in that of culture, art, taste, love of 
nature and all beautiful things that go to enrich 
life and make a happy home. He was an accom- 
plished musician, playing the flute with exquisite 
skill and taste. To all the varied attractions of 
outward nature—birds, flowers, green fields, trees, 
landscape pictures, the weather and the skies—he 
was exceedingly sensitive, and seemed never to 
fail of finding daily something to admire and enjoy. 
He had a wonderful faculty of deriving a great 
deal of enjoyment from some litttle thing—as a 





bird, a flower, a strain of music, a promise of 
Scripture, a new thought, a brief contact of con- 
versation. Of late years, without losing any of his 
ardent love of nature, his mind turned more and 
more toward the inner life and to themes and 
thoughts connected with the resurrection. This 
increased the attractiveness of his nature, and 
made personal intercourse with him very pleasant 
and profitable. He was constantly improving and 
outgrowing faults of character and education; and 
to those who knew him best it was manifest that 
the central desire of his heart and the effort of his 
life was to know Christ and be clothed with his 
righteousness. To the fruition of this we believe 
he has passed on. His career among us leaves a 
pleasant and beautiful memory. It was not so 
much what he did as what he was that endeared 
him to us. He was a man of faith, of brother- 
hood, magnetic, fond of giving happiness to others, 
refined, gentle and winning to a surpassing degree. 
These things made his presence in the Community 
a perpetual fragrance, like some rare, odor-shedding 
flower. Though gone to another world we believe 
there is no vital separation; he is still in spirit 
with us. We shall soon meet again personally and 
visibly on the plane of the resurrection. T. L. P. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 





WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


DEAR CIRCULAR :—There is not a great deal to 
report of active operations in the fever and ague 
campaign, but we continue to move upon the 
enemy’s position, and our neighbors are showing 
some interest in the weapons that we are providing ; 
not a day passes without hearing some inquiries 
about our Turkish Bath, and a few have tried it 
with considerable satisfaction. 

A handbill has been printed ready to publish so 
soon as we get ready to open the Bath to the public, 
and when we have settled some further details of 
preparation, you shall be furnished with a copy of 
the poster. Two of the New Haven papers have 
noticed our movement as follows. The Palladium 
says: “The Wallingford Community keep them- 
selves healthy by the use of a Turkish Bath erected 
on their own grounds; they are also building 
another which they are going to open to the public.” 
The Register also has the following item: “The 
Wallingford Community has built a Turkish Bath 
which it uses as a preventive against chills and 
fever, and every thing of the ague kind; it is 
constructing another near the Silk-works, which 
will be open to those who wish to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to take a genuine Turkish Bath.” 

Several of our family have had symptoms this 
spring, that they think were 

INDICATIONS OF THE AGUE, 
but a timely use of the Bath has quickly relieved 
them. In some cases we have put the patients into 
the hot-room immediately before the chill, and 
washing them off quickly with a pail of warm water, 
about 110°, wrapped them up, and kept them 
comfortable so as to prevent any return of the chilly 
feeling. In some cases this treatment has succeed- 
ed admirably, but on the other hand, E. A. V., who 
is an ague veteran, got but little relief this 
way, so he waited till his chill was over, and went 
into the hot-room before the fever commenced, 
cooling off in the ordinary way. That was severa] 
weeks ago and he has had no symptoms of the dis- 
ease since ; he says that he can work hard ten 
hours a day without any unusual fatigue. 

We have but 

ONE CASE OF THE AGUE ON HAND 
at the present time: last year at this date we had 
several. Of course we can not tell what is before 
us, but present appearances are decidedly encourag- 
ing. The case we are now treating, is a peculiarly 
stubborn -one and yields slowly to the treatment ; 





but the chills have become very light, and have 
changed from alternate days toevery day. They have 
also become so irregular that we never know when 
to expect them. We do not allow the fever to show 
itself. This patient had a criticism one day and 
missed his chill entirely on that occasion. 

Thus we have four kinds of experience in treating 
fever and ague with the Turkish Bath. First, those 
who have been tempted with symptoms of the dis- 
ease who have got immediate relief. Second, some 
who have had chills, who have recovered by going 
into the Bath when the chills were coming on. Third, 
others who have been cured by taking the Bath after 
the chill and before the fever; and Fourth, one who 
has been exposed to the disease during some three or 
four years past, and is gradually but perceptibly 
wearing out the disease on the latter plan. 

We shall probably have more to report at a 
future time ; we will hope for the best, and try to 
keep your readers well advised. A. E, 

W. C. Fune 11, 1875. 





HOME ITEMS. 





ONEIDA. 


Tues., Fune 8.—Mr. Thayer brought in five red- 
ripe tomatoes, picked from the field to-day. 


A NUMBER of asphaltum walks radiate from our 
house, but none of them give complete satisfaction. 
They are either hard and brittle, or soft and sticky. 
This is no fault of the material, for it can be put 
down so as to form an admirable surface to walk 
on, by those experienced in the business. We 
have also a drive-way of the same material, but it 
is badly cut up by hoofs and tires. 

In Paris, both the side-walks and street-pave- 
ments are made of asphaltum, and they have proved 
to be most perfect and durable, notwithstanding the 
immense tide of traffic that rolls over them. 
The reason of this is, that instead of using the 
common mixture of asphaltum and pulverized 
stones, a porous limestone rock is substituted, 
which contains just the right percentage of bitu- 
men needed for the purpose. The only quarry 
yet discovered containing the requisite Io or 12 per 
cent. bitumen, is in a little valley running back 
from Neufchatel lake in Switzerland, the fortunate 
possessor of which must be reaping a rich harvest. 
In application it is only necessary to pulver- 
ize and heat it. The road-bed being prepared 
of stones and cement, it is rolled down under 
great pressure until it becomes a perfectly homo- 
geneous mass. In a few hours it is ready for use, 
and is unchanged by heat or cold. Its elasticity 
makes it re-adjust itself after the passage over it of 
the heaviest track, while its toughness renders it 
proof against iron-shod hoofs. Its cost is over 
four dollars per yard, but even at this figure, its 
use is fast extending in all the large cities of 
Europe. J. 


EVER DOING, BUT NEVER DONE. 

THE digging of ditches is almost synonymous 
with Community growth and progress. There has 
been scarcely a time since our remembrance—wind 
and weather alone preventing—when there was not 
some job of ditching going on. Ever with the 
coming of spring, the ditcher stands ready with his 
spade to open some new trench or gutter, until the 
earth—eneath as well as around our buildings—is 
sulcated, bisulcated, and trisulcated. Tile and 
pump-logs cross and recross each other at all angles 
about our grounds, while steam-pipes by the score, 
interlace each other in the cellars. There are soft 
water pipes; hard water pipes; waste water pipes, 
and sewer pipes running in various directions ; for 
each of which it was necessary at some period in 
our history to dig a ditch. Nor is this all. The 
direction of some of these pipes has been changed 
as often as somefalteration in the adjoining build- 
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ings required it. Consequently, some of the ditches 
have been opened and redpened and opened again, 
until the uninstructed have cried in consternation, 
“ Wherefore all this ditching?” To them it seemed 
as mysterious as it was interminable. But thus 
it always has been, and thus it is always likely to 
be, if we vary in our plans in the future as we have 
in the past. 

And where is the harm? Certainly, pipes and 
tile and pump-logs, and of course ditches, have 
become a necessity in carrying on all the require- 
ments of a Community like ours, and every change 
thus far has proved for the better. 

At the present date, ditching seems to be proceed- 
ing with unabated ardor; tile has just been laid 
from the boiler-room to the brook in the “swale” 
west of the house, for the purpose of carrying off 
refuse water. 

Another job which begins to seem almost 
interminable, is house-painting. For two years 
past, the painter with his pots of paint and sfrong 
odor of turpentine, has hovered about our dwell- 
ings with wonderful persistency. Outside and in, 
inside and out; roofs, cornices, window-sills, halls, 
corridors, stairs, dining-room, public rooms, pri- 
vate rooms, doorsteps, porticoes, handrails, and 
in fact every-where and every thing that pertains to 
a house, has received at least one coat of paint. 

We have watched this inuefatigable painter, and 
know that he is only doing what necessity demands 
to preserve our buildings, and yet we sometimes 
tire of his presence and of the pungent odors with 
which he fills one room after another of the house, 
After all, he has the worst of it, and we must 
say in justice to him, that he toils patiently on, 
keeping his temper unruffled despite the excla- 
mations of disgust, and elevated noses which pass 
his way. 

But we have fears that his work will never be 
finished; for probably by the time he has painted 
the Villa, the Arcade, the Keep, the Seminary, 
etc., etc., in the same thorough manner that he has 
the house, it will be time to begin all over again 
from where he started. And so—but we will not 
anticipate. 

Axout two months ago, G., a member of the 
W.C. family, underwent the severe ordeal of having 
four large stones extracted from the bladder. He 
had been out of health for the two years previous, 
and finally, after five months of the most intense 
bodily anguish, he submitted himself to the surgeon 
as the only alternative. The operation was a try- 
ing one, and the stones—all as large as horse-chest- 
nuts—were an astonishment to all who saw them. 


The operation left G. in a critical condition, and 
for a time his life seemed to hang on a very 
slender thread. But the surgeon promised if he 
could only survive the first forty-eight hours im- 
mediately following the surgery, there would be rea- 
son to hope that his life might be spared. The 
hours were anxiously counted. Forty-eight hours 
passed, and G. was no worse. He was very 
much reduced in strength—feeble every way—but 
life flickered, and hope brightened. 

From that time he began to mend. Very gradu- 


ally to be sure—but with excellent nursing, plen-- 


ty of quiet, and a genuine faith in Christ’s power 
to heal, he slowly, but surely got better. In time 
he was so far recovered that he was able to spend 
several days at the sea-shore ; and a week after, he 
was on his route for a visit to O. C. He bore the 
journey remarkably, and on his arrival surprised 
every one by his fresh and vigorous appearance. 

The following note which he*handed to be read 
in the evening meeting, gives an idea of his feeling 
and spirit since this recovery: 

“ Mention has been made of Mr. Nash’s untiring 
care of me during my long illness at W.C. I 
think a word ought also to be saidin praise of Mrs. 





Mallory. She assisted in caring for me during a 
great part of the time, and was not only kind and 
attentive in looking out for my bodily comfort, but 
was a great help spiritually, by her strength of heart, 
and earnest faith in the power of Christ to over- 
come disease. Her own experience in the past 
made her a valuable help in that respect. 


“Now I am about it, I may as well say a word 
that is in my heart on another point. Paul says in 
one of his epistles that we have ‘One Lord and one 
faith.’ I remember in one of the crises of my ex- 
perience, I had a very clear perception and con- 
sciousness of the fact that it was not my faith as 
an individual, but the faith of Christ; the faith of 
Mr. Noyes and the Community—working in me 
that would deliver me. That by making connec- 
tion with that faith I should get power to overcome. 
Although I had more or less of the ups and downs 
incident to the disease, I can now see that from 
that time I began steadily to get better. It 
gave me a hope and assurance of heart that en- 
abled me to overcome every difficulty. With a 
thankful heart for being counted worthy to believe 
in God and his grace, G.” 

Mr. Hamilton lately remarked of G.’s experience, 
“It isa case in which we see faith and science 
combined.” And another added, “G’s case isa 
great exhibition of the power of God. He was 
certainly environed with as great difficulties as any 
man could be, and he has been brought out of 
them safely.” 

THE following is a private note, which was writ- 
ten by one who has been in ill health for several 
months past. It is addressed to her most intimate 
friend and associate and was never intended for the 
public; but the spirit of faith breathed in every line 
of it, commends it to us, and we take the liberty of 
passing it to our readers: 

“0. C., Fune 5, 1875. 

“DEAR SISTER C.:—As I am trying to be con- 
tinent about talking, I think I will write you, be- 
cause I want to tell you what great peace of mind 
the Lord gives me these days. 

“T was lying on my bed two or three days ago 
and the line came into my mind— 


“* And not a wave of trouble roll across my peaceful breast.”’ 


I thought of it a while and of the beautiful hymn 
in which it occurs, and remembered how I used to 
think while singing it that it would be a great thing 
to get where we could really say that from the 
heart. Suddenly it flashed over me, Why, that is 
your case now! And examining my heart I said, 
‘This is true; I have not a care nor an anxiety; 
nota trouble of any kind; every body seems to 
think it a pleasure to do something for me; every 
want is supplied; every thing goes just right—ex- 
actly to suit me—what a happy woman I am! 

“I see my short-comings as much as ever, and 
where I wish I had done differently, but I feel no 
condemnation about it. I have such an assurance 
that Christ died for me, and that my righteousness 
is in him; that I have no part nor lot with my old 
life, that I seem to be enveloped in an atmosphere 
of justification and peace. 


“To be sure, I am weak in body and suffer some- 
what ; but it is zo0¢hing in comparison with the con- 
demnation, the distress of mind and tribulation I 
have gone through in the past. Truly I can say 
now, ‘ Not a wave of trouble rolls across my peace- 
ful breast.’ 

“T will say a little more about my body. I have 
thought I was running down so fast that I should 
stay here but a little longer; I feel at rest about that. 
Within a day or two this passage and others of 
like meaning have been in my mind a good deal: 
‘All things are possible to them that believe’—and 
the thought comes with them if God can save my 
soul in spite of all my unbelief and fears, why may 





I not reasonably expect that he can cure me and 
give me a healthy body? The miracle is certainly 
no greater in one case than the other. My faith 
now is that I shall get well unless my work is done 
here and I am wanted over on the other side. If 
the last is the true view of the matter, I trust I 
shall go cheerfully—and not be fhe least bit dole- 
ful about it. 
“Yours for the resurre-:tion life of Christ, tT.” 





WALLINGFORD. 


TRAMPS continue to straggle along here almost 
daily, though not in such numbers as they did 
formerly. But they are always sent over to town 
to find their breakfast, and generally go without 
much grumbling. 

AN Irish doctor called the other day to get some 
printing done. The subject of fever and ague was 
mentioned, and this doctor, who has practiced in the 
South a good deal with this very disease, said that 
he believed it really was a “disease of the nervous 
system—nothing under the sun but neuralgia.” 
He said the nervous system got into a kind of rut, 
or tread-mill, having fever one day and a chill the 
next, and what was necessary to be done was to 
break it—get it out of that rut. He was quite 
interested in the Turkish Bath, thought if it 
would take the place of quinine it would be a good 
thing. Mr. N. remarked “That is as much as to 
say, that the ague is nothing but a sfrritual 
disease.” 


ANOTHER word about our little “Mozart.” He 
has some most amusing gymnastics that he prac- 
tices in the early morning, particularly when he is 
running over with vivacity, and his pent-up genius 
needs extra vent. He hops up into his swing and 
setting it going, smartly hops down on the cross- 
piece beneath, and whistles at it vigorously—a sort 
of scolding whistle unlike his ordinary song— 
meanwhile swaying rhythmically his head and body 
with the motion of the swing, and beating time 
with both feet. Keeping his eye on the swing, the 
instant it stops vibrating, he hops up into it again 
to set it going, and then hops down to repeat the 
performance of whistling and dancing to its motion 
—and so on for half a dozen times in succession. 
As an artistic performance done in perfect time, it- 
is quite wonderful. But Mozart is not only the 
knowingest and cunningest of canaries, and a 
wonderful artist, but it is also said by those who 
have administered it, that he takes criticism well 
and improves by it! 

G. N. M. read from the Cyclopedia some ac- 
counts of Prof. Moses Stuart and Dr. Taylor— 
two of the men who were Professors when Mr. 
Noyes was a student. After reading about Prof. 
Stuart, Mr. Noyes said: “That omits one fea- 
ture of his career that is probably most important 
of all. When he commenced in New Haven, he 
had a very great revival, and was considered at that 
time an inspired man—a man like Finney, and 
Sankey and Moody. He was a very powerful re- 
vival preacher, and they had one of the greatest 
revivals there in New Haven that they ever had.” 
He said that these two men and Edward Robinson 
were the most distinguished divines in New 
England. Mr. N. said of Dr. Taylor, that he was 
a very pleasant teacher, and full of enthusiasm and 
wit. He used to repeat that old couplet, 

“*In Adam’s fall, we sin-ned all.” 
and he would add, 
“*In Cain’s murder, we sin-ned furder.’’ 


THE following is a copy of a document that Mrs. 
Leonard found among her mother’s old letters, 
when moving her from Putney a yearago. Mrs. 
L. says she copied it from the original while living 
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in Mr. Noyes’s family in Putney in 1841 or 1842: 
“GENERAL ORDERS FOR THE CAMPAIGN NOW 
COMMENCING. 

Plan of Operations. 

1. Money-making is the sou/ of the world. 
Therefore in order to subdue the world to Christ, 
we must carry religion into money-making. 

2. Money-making is divided into four great de- 
partments ; (1) farming, which covers the country ; 
(2) vetatl trade, which is based on farming, and 
occupies the villages ; (3) wholesale trade, which is 
based on the retail, and occupies the cities; (4) 
importing, which is based on the wholesale trade, 
and covers the ocean. In order therefore to get 
possession of the soul of the world, we must ascend 
from farming to retail, from retail to. wholesale, 
from wholesale to importing, carrying with us the 
fullness of the gospel A/ax. We have done right 
in getting the fullness of the gospel first. We 
have built our religious establishment, inward and 
outward, before entering on farming and commerce. 
That we may keep religion in front, we must make 
up our minds on the one hand to push forward our 
printing and preaching. The country is the best 
location for the head-quarters of this department. 
So it should be our first object, to establish in this 
village a permanent and sufficient SPIRITUAL 
BANK. 

“Our next object should be to push torward 
commercial operations. As soon as we obtain the 
means, whether by our own profits or by accession 
of men of property, we must establish wholesale 
agencies in Boston and New York. These 
agencies will furnish facilities for distributing our 
spiritual currency in this country. ” - ” 
This is my great scheme—not too great for God to 
accomplish. Let every man woman and child 
among us take hold of it with the heart of a hero 
and the meek subordination of a servant, and we 
shall erelong plant the standard of Christ on the 
highest battlements of the world. J. H. N.” 

_ This is still the programme before us. 





ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 





ROM the ever memorable 3d of August, 1492, 
when Columbus started from Palos on his 
perilous voyage across an unknown sea, down to 
the close of the eighteenth century, the expecta- 
tion of finding a Northwest passage and a direct 
route to the East Indies, was the ever present hope 
which stimulated bold navigators to persevere 
through three hundred years of toil and struggle 
amid Arctic ice and Polar snows. Failing in this— 
the first great object in all those early efforts—and 
foreseeing that a Northwest passage if found, could 
be of no possible use as a commercial highway, 
they turned their ships northward and in the inter- 
ests of geographical science and discovery, began 
the grand search for the North Pole and an open 
Polar Sea. 

And now after reading the dispatch announcing 
the departure of the last and best organized expe- 
dition which ever left England in the interest of 
science, we will take a hasty glance backward and 
see what has been done and how much remains 
unsolved, of this great geographical problem. 

The search for a.short route to the Indies, began 
with the first voyage of Columbus in 1492, and 
ended in 1850 by the discovery of a Northwest 
passage by Commodore McClure who entered the 
Arctic ocean through Behrings Strait, and actually 
pushed his ship through the dense masses of ice to 
within sixty miles of an eastern outlet, via Lan- 
caster Sound and Baffin’s Bay, where he was finally 
compelled to abandon his ship and complete the 
trans-Arctic voyage on foot. ‘Thus ended the great 
search which for three hundred and fifty years had 
baffled the most determined efforts. Beginning 
with Columbus and the Cabots, and ending with 





McClure, we find between, a long list of bold sail- 
ors who undaunted by the terrors of crushing ice 
or the rigors of an Arctic climate, return again and 
again to the attack, and in many cases sacrificing 
every thing inthe struggle—ships, crew and their 
own lives. 

During the first three hundred years, and in fact 
down to about the year 1818, Arctic explorations 
were not conducted on a plan calculated to insure 
any great success. Many of the expeditions were 
fitted out without adequate means for encountering 
the tremendous difficulties of ice and cold, and were 
only expected to pass one season in the Arctic sea. 
Physical geography was but little understood, cor- 
rect maps and charts were almost unknown, and 
difficult to obtain. 

Experience is every thing to success, and in no 
department of human affairs is it of more value 
than in Arctic navigation ; and when in 1818 the 
English Government took hold of the matter with 
the avowed determination of finding a passage to 
the North Pole and the open Polar Sea, if one ex- 
isted, it had three centuries of experience in Arctic 
navigation and life to aid it in the search. The 
long series of English expeditions which began in 
18:8 and ended in 1859, by the discovery of the 
Northwest passage and the fate of Sir John Frank- 
lin, did more to clear up the geographical mysteries 
which had so long enshrouded the northern part of 
the American Continent, than all the other expe- 
ditions put together. The voyages of Ross, Parry, 
Franklin, McClure, McClintock and others, resulted 
in giving a clear idea of the Arctic regions as far 
north as the 75° of north latitude, and an immense 
amount of knowledge in regard to the climatic 
character of the country and of its inhabitants. To 
those bold English sailors we are indebted for pretty 
much all we know about the northern part of the 
globe. Besides all this, two facts seem to have 
been well established by these early navigators. 
These are, first, that the Northwest passage exists, 
but is of no value as a commercial highway; and 
second, the true road to the Pole is through Smith’s 
Sound. This last claim has been disputed by other 
navigators, but most prominently by Dr. Peter- 
mann the well-known geographical writer and editor, 
and a man who has probably had more geographical 
theories upset than any scientific man now living, 
His theory in regard to the so-called ‘open road 
to the Pole,” may be briefly given as follows: 


It has long been supposed that the mild climate 
of western Europe is owing to the influence of 
the Gulf Stream, as it flows in a northwesterly di- 
rection after leaving the American Continent. The 
mean temperature of western Europe is several 
degrees higher than in corresponding latitudes on 
the eastern shore of the American Continent. The 
winters are much milder on the coast of Norway 
than on the coast of Labrador. This is attributed 
to the vast volume of warm water which flows in 
the Gulf Stream north and east by the North Cape 
and toward Iceland. Dr. Petermann maintains 
that the ameliorating effect of this great river of 
warm water amid the ocean, is not entirely lost as 
far north as the North Cape and Nova Zembla; 
that this current pushes on north and east, meiting 
the ice in its course, and finally forms an open 
Polar Sea; and that the easiest and only sure way 
to reach the Pole, is to follow this river of warm 
water. A very fine theory, but thus far all attempts 
to prove its correctness have resulted in total failure. 

Between 1868 and 1872, four expeditions were 
sent to the Arctic regions for the express purpose 
of proving the truth of Dr. Petermann’s theory. 
The first two tried to penetrate between Spitzber- 
gen and Greenland, but utterly failed to pass be- 
yond the 77th parallel, and were for months at the 
mercy of the drifting ice. These two expeditions 
were sent out by German scientists largely patron- 
ized by the King of Prussia, and are called the 





first and second German Expeditions. The third 
and fourth expeditions were under the command of 
Lieut. Weyspricht, an Austrian naval officer of 
much executive ability and natural fitness for the 
severe trials of an Arctic life on shipboard. The 
fourth expedition was much the most complete, and 
left Bremerhafen in June, 1872, amid the cheers of 
the populace. 

As Dr. Petermann’s theory applies more dis- 
tinctly to the sea between Spitzbergen and Nova 
Zembla, this last expedition in the well-manned 
steamer “ Tegetthoff” pushed straight for the west 
coast of Spitzbergen expecting to make a high lati- 
tude, if indeed it did not reach the North Pole. 
The navigators met their first ice in lat. 74°, and in 
September, when according to their own theories 
and those of Dr. Petermann they should have little 
or no trouble with it they were still solidly 
frozen into the pack and drifting hither and yon, 
first one way and then another; northeast, north- 
west, south and then north again, apparently in 
utter defiance of all well-regulated theories in re- 
gard to the Gulf Stream and isothermal lines. 
For fourteen months did this little steamer drift 
helplessly around in these desolate wastes of iceand 
snow. Finally, giving up all hopes of extricating 
their vessel from the ice the crew abandoned her in 
the summer of 1874, and after a three months’ 
sledge journey over the ice were picked up bya 
Russian schooner. 

The result of these four expeditions, and more 
especially the last one, was to satisfy all who took 
part in them that there is “no open road to the 
Pole” via Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla._ Al- 
though in some, especially warm, seasons a latitude 
of 80 and even 81 degrees may be reached, yet as 
a rule the entire Arctic ocean between the east 
coast of Greenland and the east of Nova Zembla, 
from latitude 75° north, is an unbroken mass of 
drifting ice of enormous thickness, which is ap- 
parently unaffected either by the Gulf Stream or 
by the great Siberian rivers Obi and Yenisei. 

To return to the Western Hemisphere. The 
position of Smith’s Sound or Strait in relation to 
Baffin’s Bay and the western outlets through 
Lancaster Sound, is of such a nature as to protect 
it from the excessive accumulations of ice found 
ever so many degrees farther north, as in Melville 
Bay ; and this taken in connection with the rapid 
flow of the current southward in Baffin’s Bay, tends 
to keep the entrance to Smith’s Sound free from 
ice. Between 1852 and 1860 three expeditions 
had penetrated as far north as latitude 78°, and 
had found open water beyond. In the expeditions 
of Kane and Hayes the coast-line was mapped out 
as high as 81° 10’. Besides the open water, there 
were indications of a warmer climate, and animal 
life was much more abundant than any where on 
the coast since leaving the southern shores of 
Greenland. 

We now come to the voyage of the “ Polaris” 
in 1871; and no better description of it can be 
given than one in an article on Arctic Exploration 
in the Edinburgh Ri view: 


“The ‘ Polaris’ a paltry river steamer, till then 
rejoicing in the name of ‘ Periwinkle’ was manned 
by a promiscuous and polyglot crew of men, women 
and children, Americans, Germans and Eskimos, 
and commanded by one Hall, who was indeed, an 
earnest and warm-hearted enthusiast, but was nei- 
ther an officer nor a seaman, and was quite un- 
versed in physical science. Whether we consider 
the ship, the crew, or the commander, every thing 
connected with this expedition seems most un- 
promising ; and yet this miserable steamer went 
right through to latitude 82° 16’; a latitude high- 
er than any ship has ever yet attained, and did this 
not by overcoming difficulties but simply because 
she did not meet with any.” 


There were indications of open water beyond, 
and but for the obstinacy of Buddington, the sailing- 
master, a new advance to the north would have 
been made.” The rest is soon told. The sudden 
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death of Hall, followed by dissensions and dis- 
order among the officers and crew, the disastrous re- 
turn voyage, yet lucky end of the 1700 mile drift of 
part of the crew upon the ice, and the final rescue 
of the remainder of the crew by a whaling vessel. 

The most wonderful part of the voyage is the 
account given of the amount of animal life and 
rich vegetation of Polaris Bay in latitude 82°: 

**On the land adjoining Polaris Bay twenty- 
six musk-oxen were killed; reindeer abounded ; 
hares, geese, ducks and birds of various sorts were 
seen in great numbers; these went north in the 
spring, and as open water and land are necessities 
of their lives the necessary conclusion is that they 
find them where they go. But the most wonderful 
account is of the vegetation. There were many 
flowers of different sorts and colors ; heath grew 
in great bushes three feet high ; sorrel was plentiful 
and grass luxuriant, and the evidence such as it is, 
shows that the mean winter temperature is some 
20 degrees higher than at Rensselaer Bay in lati- 
tude 78° 40’.” 

The expedition now on its way to the Arctic 
region under command of Capt. George Nares and 
supplied with every thing which science and experi- 
ence can suggest to insure success, is by far the 
most completely fitted for the work before it, 
of any expedition which ever encountered the 
Arctic ice. 

These ships, the Alert and Discovery, will if pos- 
sible reach latitude 81° or 82° where one of them 
will remain as a point of support in case of need. 
A relieving-ship will leave England in 1877 and 
proceed to Lyttleton’s Island, there to await the 
return of the expedition or act in accordance with 
instructions left by Capt. Nares. This in connec- 
tion with a system of depdts will provide a safe re- 
treat in case it be found necessary to abandon the 
ships. ila 


THE NEWS. 


Emperor William has conferred the order of “ civil 
merit” on Hon. George Bancroft, the historian, and 
Henry W. Longfellow, the poet. 

Some two months ago the ice broke up in Delaware 
River and was piled forty or fifty feet high and covered 
several acres in extent. The wreck and ruin caused by the 
disaster is plainly visible at the present time, and ice 
still remains from eight to ten feet thick in places. , 

Charles K. Landis, charged with the shooting of Uri 
Carruth of Vineland, N. J., has been admitted to bail 
to the amount of $50,000, on the ground that Carruth’s 
wound is nearly healed, and that all his organs are in a 
normal condition, and he is now out of danger of death. 

The jury to inquire into the manner of the Holyoke 
disaster, place the entire responsibility on those who 
constructed the galleries in the church. They find that 
all the deaths occurriug by the disaster were of persons 
seated in the galleries, and condemn the builders in the 
strongest terms. 

The people of Charlotte, N. C., celebrated their cen- 
tennial May 25. About 40,000 people participated in 
the exercises. The inhabitants of Mecklenburg, as the 
place was called a hundred years ago, anticipated the 
declaration of independence signed at Philadelphia, by a 
little more than a year. a 

The revival movement in England is on the increase. 
At a meeting in Bow Hall, London, conducted by 
Major Cole of Chicago, ten thousand children were 
present. It is said to be the most picturesque gathering 
of children ever seen in London, and the singing of the 
multitude is described as wonderful. 


By an act of Congress, approved in March, any In- 
dian, twenty-one years of age who abandons his tribal 
relations is entitled to the benefits of the homestead act. 
In response to this, quite a number of Winnebago In- 
dians lately entered Government lands in Jackson Co., 
Wisconsin, and intend to establish and maintain schools, 
and to enter upon a life of civilization. 

Upon Dr. Peters’ return to Utica from viewing the 
transit of Venus, he was warmly welcomed by the stu- 
dents of Hamilton College, who received him at Bagg’s 
Hotel, at a reception gotten up for the occasion. On 
returning home he discoyered two asteroids which he 





styles the “Jubilee Planets,” and bestows on them 
the names 144, Vibilia, 145, Adeona. 

James H. Ingersoll, pardoned by Governor Tilden, has 
furnished a long affidavit, which has been produced in 
court. He makes a clean breast of his share in the rob- 
beries of the “ring,” and states the percentage divided 
among five chiefs as follows: Tweed, twenty-five per 
cent., Connolly twenty, Sweeney ten, Watson and Wood- 
ward five each, leaving thirty-five per cent. to pay the 
bills which were made sufficiently large to cover the pro- 
cess, 

The railroad war between the Baltimore and Ohio 
and Pennsylvania Central R. R., continues as bitter as 
ever. Col. Thomas Scott of Pennsylvania reports the 
receipts for May, at $105,000 less than last season. Mr. 
Garrett of the Baltimore and Ohio says the receipts for 
his road are much greater than last year, and gives 
notice he will continue the war if he carries freight at 
cost for a year, as he can easily do and then declare a 
dividend. 

The long-continued strike of the coal-miners through- 
out Pennsylvania, is drawing to a close. A number of 
collieries have resumed work, the working force being 
under military protection at present. The small 
minority consisting chiefly of Irish, still attempt to in- 
timidate the workmen by marching from place to place, 
threatenirg revenge on them for breaking the Union. 
The better class consisting of English, Scotch and 
Welsh, after deliberate consultation, mostly resumed 
work at less rates than before the strike. Destitution 
prevails to an alarming extent throughout the coal region, 
and many families are on the verge of starvation. The 
loss in Schuylkill county alone from the five months 
suspension is $10,000,000. 

As a rule, accounts of steamship mishaps and disas- 
ters, of late years have teemed with descriptions of dis- 
orderly and undisciplined crews, and inefficient officers. 
The fire on board the “ Crescent City,” bound from 
New York to Havana, affords a different picture and 
shows how well thoroughly disciplined men will work 
and how effectually. The fire caught in the coal bunk- 
ers: the ventilators were immediately closed and every 
man at his post in less than two minutes. In three min- 
utes, three streams of water were pouring on the fire, 
and within ten minutes the flames were extinguished. 
The chief engineer closed the door of the engine-room, 
and locked himself in with his men, while the captain 
directed the hosemen where to play on the flames. If 
the men had not been self-possessed and obedient, the 
vessel would have burned, and all on board have per- 
ished. 


RELIGION AND SOCIOLOGY. 





HOME-TALKS: BY JOHN HUMPHREY NOYES. 
Edited by Alfred Barron and George Noyes Miller. 
I2mo, 358 pages. Price $1.50. Oneida, N. Y. 
Published by the Community. 


To students of Social and Religious science this 
book is invaluable. 

It reveals the afflatus of New Testament Chris- 
tianity. 

It shows the only foundations on which success- 
ful Christian Communism can be established. 


It tells how a pure heart can be attained, 
How a pure personal life can be lived, 


How individuals can be fitted for a pure social 
organization on the largest scale. 

No one who wishes to know the true character 
and purpose of the Oneida Community should 
fail to read this book. It reveals the central life, 
the governing inspiration, the social and religious 
undertone of the-Community. Newspaper corres- 
pondents, interviewers and professional book-mak- 
ers have tried often to tell the world all about this 
institution and have conspicuously failed. More 
can be learned from this volume of Home-Talks 
about the essentials of Oneida Communism than 
from all that has been thus published. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Address, 
Oneida Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. ae 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Pricee 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 
Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 


are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y, 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the Onerpa CrrcuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 so. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 


an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’ Spiritual 
Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. : 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘*Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘“‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TrusNER & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,” for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the OnErpa CrrcuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





Receipts for May.—T. H., $10.00; S. E. C., 2.00; S. L., 2.00; 
W. F. W., 2.00; H.B, 2.00; P.S., 1.00; J. H. J., 100; F. B., 
1.00; J. W., .s0; E. M. P., .50; E. P., «so. 
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